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BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST.* 
Messrs Coisurn and Benttey, for the tenth volume of their 
Standard Novels, have presented us with the remainder of Schil- 
ler’s ‘ Ghost Seer,’ and the whole of the novel of ‘ Edgar Huntly,’ 
by the celebrated Brown, the American. It is a complaint just now 
among the booksellers, that the extraordinary nature of public 
events helps to throw a dullness over trade, by absorbing and 
over-exciting the attention of the community. The caterers of 
Burlington street, however, seem resolved to lose nothing by 
this. They pepper up their dishes to the tone of the public 
palate. If any man thinks he has reason to despise the fiction 
of books after those romances of real life, the Cholera, the 
Tories, and the Ressurrection-men, Brockden Brown is the man 
to show him he is mistaken. He will ‘ excite’ him, let him 
never have been so much excited before. The reason of this 
is. pointed out in the following interesting memoir of the Life 
and Writings of Brown, the whole of which we extract. The 
writer well understands the nature of Brown, and is himself, 
if we mistake not, the author of a ghastly story which has been 
much admired in the literary circles, and with which we hope 
to be at once horrified and refreshed, after a due course of 
the excessive stimulants of Brockden. We say ‘ horrified,’ because 
it is not reckoned judicious, we believe, to leave off stimulants all 
at once; and ‘ refreshed,’ because the author we allude to has as 
muuch taste for the voluptuous as the ghastly, and can clothe the 
anatomy of his frightfulness in a certain plenitude of flesh and 
blood, such as makes ‘ devils’ of a very different order from the 
repulsive. ce 
LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BROWN. 

‘Charles Brockden Brown was one of the earliest American 
novelists, and is inferior to none of his countrymen who have sne- 
ceeded him in the paths of romance, either in originality, power, or 
the faculty of tonkerving, during the perusal of his fictions, a deep | 
and sustained interest. Indeed, it might truly be said, that in 
eriginality be has not been surpassed by any inventor of story, of 
whatever age or country; for though his style in composition is 
modelled on the intense and ¢erribil via of Godwin, he has sought, 
in the hitherto unexplored phenomena of our nature, for the sub- 
ject matter of his fables; and, by the agencies of these, he has | 
produced effects equally new and stupendous, without violating the | 
eternal laws of truth. To read, for the first tine, one of Brown's 
best romances, is a memorable circumstance in our intellectual life. 
Were his themes supernatural or magical, we might forget them 





after perusal, or at any rate, the impression would not haunt our 
minds with unfailing tenacity; but as the scenes he loves to depict 
(strange thongh they are), arise out of those mysteries of our 
nature, the effects of which we have all witnessed, or may witness, 
and to which we are all more or less subject, we cannot “ bid his 
shadows depart” after he has once raised them. 
“A writer in a forgotten journal, comparing Brown with God- | 
win, thus characterises the fornier:— 
*“ He was a close and successful copyist of the English sage’s | 
style; and they appear to have had community of thought in their 
views, woral, religious, and political. Here, however, the resem- 
blance ceases, and Brown becomes a gigantic original. His stories 
are a succession of most romantic incidents. They consist, in a 
gteat degree, of ordinary events, clothed by circumstances with a 
ghostly horror, and of startling, uncommon situations, amid the 
wide-spread solitudes, the lone savannas, the unthreaded thickets 
of America—upon peaks inaccessible—in the ‘hollow mines of 
earth.” Tt would seem that he was a much younger man than God- 
wia when he wrote: his imagination runs riot with him. He 
probably passed his early youth in the house of a settler, where the 
sight of a strange face furnished talk for a week, begetting at length, 
in the succeeding loneliness, doubts as to whether it was really of 
the earth or not. In such a situation he has sat by the fire side 
and heard the plash of naked feet over-head in a deserted room ; 
and fancied lights coming towards him on the stair-cases of un- 
occupied and locked-up houses; and seen faces not his own in the 
ing-glass ; and caught a glimpse of eyes glaring over an en- 





* Standard Novels, Vol. X. The Ghost Seer, Vol. I]. And Edgar 
Huntly, compleet. Colburn and Beatley. 
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closure upon one burying the dead at night; and encountered a 
man walking in his sleep about a solitary tree, miles from any 
human habitation. The loss of akey, even, becomes a terrific 
occurrence.” 

‘These are, for the most part, just remarks, and they are ex- 
pressed with striking eloquence: but the writer, we think, has 
failed to perceive the peculiar characteristics of Brown’s works. 
His events are not “ ordinary,’’ though they are reconcilable to 
nature. He has pried with bold and insatiable curiosity into the 
morbidities of human life, moral and physical ; and the result of his 
investigations are a series of incidents and characters which at once 
startle and arrest our faculties, and extend our knowledge of our- 
selves and of our fellow-creatures. The state of his native country 
at the time he lived—its imperfectly-formed society —its mixture of 
savage and social life—and its infant settlements in the remote and 
solitary wildernesses, were favourable to the genius of the re- 
markable author of “ Edgar Huntly.” 

‘ Brown was born in the city of Philadelphia, on the 17th of 
January 1771. He evinced, even in childhood, a fondness for intel- 
lectual enquiry; and being of a sickly constitution, he did not addict 
himself to the sports and recreations common to the young. His 
tendency to bad health was thus unhappily fostered, though it may 
be supposed, that the mind which was afterwards to shine so 
brightly in the workl’s eye, was enriched in proportion to the injury 
sustained by the body. On his leaving schoo!, which took place 
before he had attained his sixteenth year, the young and eager 
student wrote several essays in verse and prose, and sketched plans 
for three Epics, one having for its subject “ The Discovery of 
America ;”? another, “ Pizarro’s Conquest of Peru ;” and a third, 
“ The Expedition to Mexico by Cortez.” These were lofty themes 
for the literary ambition of a boy; but it is.the province and the 
privilege of genius to be daring; and, “ for a time,” says his bio- 
grapher, Mr Dunlap, “ he thought life only desirable as a mean for 
the accomplishment of these high designs.” 

‘ Amidst this mental labour it was, however, necessary that he 
should make choice of a profession; and he selected that of the 
law, in the study of which he distinguished himself greatly. But 
this was not his destiny. His heart had other yearnings, which 
would not be repressed; and when he had fulfilled the stated period 
with the gentleman to whom he was articled, and was about to be 
called to practise on his own account, his mind shrank from the 
responsibility ; and, in spite of the remonstrances of his family and 
friends, he abandoned a profession which he had voluntarily adopted, 
and betook himself to the more congenial pursuits of literature. _ 

«“ He had formed,” says Mr Dunlap, “a world of his own, in 
which he delighted to dwell, and with whose inhabitants he was 
habituated to commune, to the exclusion of the dull or sordid beings 
of real life. The conversation which he heard passing among his 
fellow-beings, relative to those objects which constituted the sources 
of their joys and sorrows, appeared ‘ frivolous chat,’ or, as doubt- 
less it often was, the offspring of ‘ folly, ignorance, and cupidity.’ 
Society was to him solitude, and in solitude he found delightful 
converse It was this shrinking from society, this solitude, this 


| wrong estimate of the views, motives, and characters of mankind, 


which wrought so powerfully upon the mind of Brown, as to make 
him turn aside from the obvious path which led to competence, 
honour, and self-approb:tion. : 

‘« To support himscif against the persuasions and arguments of 
his friends, and against the suggestions of his own better judgment, 
he resorted to all the sophisms and paradoxes with which ignorance 
and ingenious prejudice had assailed the science or the practice of 
the law. He professed that he could not reconcile it with his ideas 
of morality to become indiscriminately the defender of right or 
wrong; thereby intimating, if not asserting, that a man must, in the 
practice of the law, not only deviate from moralitv, but become the 
champion of injustice. He would demand, ‘ What must be the 
feelings of a lawyer if he had become an auxiliary in the cause of 
wrong and rapine ?_ If the widow and the orphan were {thus, by a 
legal robbery, deprived of their just and righteous claims, through 
the superior artifice or eloquence of the advocate, was he not as 
criminal as the man who committed such felony without the sanc- 
tion of a court of justice, and for which the same cou't would pro- 
nownce the severest punishment ?”? He endeavoured to persuade 
himself and his hearers, that unless a lawyer could reconcile his 
mind to the practice of all this iniquity, there was little prospect of 
his succeeding in his profession, and of course that the acquisition 
of fame and fortune were only to be considered as proofs of the 
wrongs done, and the miseries inflicted upon his fellow-men.”’ 

‘ The disposition of Brown to investigate and turn to account the 
infirmities incident to human nature, was manifested in very early 
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life. Ina letter to one ofrhis youthful friends, ‘he says he had dis- 
covered that he was afflicted with myopism, by having accidentally 
put on spectacles accommodated to such a vision. Subsequent 
attention to this condition of sight enabled him to ascertain that he 
had a vision which, though in some respects imperfect, possessed 
rare privileges. 

*“ He had only to apply to his eyes what Dr Rush calls the aid 
of declining vision, and he is ushered into a new and beautiful crea- 
tion. He observes, that it is in his power to make the sun, the 
stars, and all surrounding creation sparkle upon his view with reno- 
vated lustre and beauty. Not satisfied with this, he goes on to 
compare his situation with the situation of those who had ever 
beheld the sun in all his majesty and effulgence. To him he had 
been, in all his glories, a stranger; he had never been Samiltarly 
acquainted with so glorious a personage. 

* “On the other hand, those who had always revelled in the mag- 
nificeice of nature, had become satiated with its glory. Creation 
to them could unfold no new beauty ; a glance of the eye satisfied 
them, and it was a glory that palled upon the sense. To him all 
this was a territory unseen, and it seemed as if Nature had veiled 
her radiance from his view, to the end that he might, when he 

eased, indulge himself in the enjoyment of her bounties. He 

"as able to discern light enough to guide his footsteps, and to 
tttiswer all the purposes of social intercourse ; all beyond this was 
novelty, was exquisite enjoyment. To those who were surrounded 
With more expanse of vision, all these blessings were denied. He, 
therefore, felicitated himself on the thought that he had not the 
optics of ordinary men.” 

* About the year 1797, Brown made his first attempt in the com- 
Position of fiction. He commenced his task without any definite 
conception of design; but his imagination warmed, and his facility 
of ‘writing ‘increased, as he went on: and thus encouraged, he 
bfdtight his work, according to his own account, to completion. 
What were the name and subject of this romance does not appear ; 

indeed Mr Dunlap, notwithstanding the author’s assertion, says 
it Was never finished. It is interesting, however, to regard Brown’s 
oWn views of his first, probably crude effort in novel-writing, and to 
trace in his hich estimation of Mr Godwin’s “ Caleb Williams,” the 
Standard by which he resolved to measure his own endeavours. 

**“I hardly know,” says he, “how to regard this exploit. Is it 
a respectable proof of perseverance or not? Considering my cha- 


ties of that trying time, he gave, in *‘ Arthur Mervyn,” sketches of 
them, which have, by universal opinion, been considered worthy of 
being ranked with Thucydides’s “ Account of the Plague of Athens ;” 
Boceaccio’s “ Narrative of the Plague of Florence ;” and Defoe’s 
“ History of the Plague of London.” 

‘In the novel now before the reader, and which, in order of 
publication, is Brown’s fourth work of fiction, he has “ chosen for a 
cause by which to produce effects at once stupendous and myste- 
rious, that disease called Somnamiulism. ‘Edgar Huntly’ unites to 
events founded on this, ‘ incidents of Indian hostility, and the perils 
of the western wilderness.’” This romance is one of the very 
finest of the creations of the great American novelist ; and, inde. 
pendently of the fixing interest of the plot, and the novelty to 
English readers of the subject, we know not where could be found 
such striking and grand descriptions of American forests, wilder- 
nesses, and caverns, and such fearful pictures of savage life and 
desperate adventure, as occur in the pages before us. But we will 
not forestall the anxiety of the reader, by threading beforehand the 
mazes of the story, nor weaken the effect of some of its electrical 
touches. Brown’s spell is irresistible: like the magic of Prospero, 
you can only be delivered from its influence by abiding the fulness 
of time; or, in other words, by reading every page of the book. 

‘Our author’s last novel was entitled “Jane Talbot.” It was 
published in 1804. At the latter end of this year he was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Linn, and from that time settled himself perme- 
nently in his native city of Philadelphia. He continued to be 
occupied in literary pursuits and speculations, particularly in the 
annual publication of “The American Register,” of which five 
volumes were published before his death. 

‘ But his tendency to consumption began now to make rapid 
advances on him, encouraged by his intense study and sedent 
habits. His friends were, not without cause, seriously alarmed, and 
frequently urged him to seek, ia the salutary effects of a sea-voyage, 
and in change of scene and climate, some relief from the ravages of 
the insidious disease. But Brown did not, until it was too late, 
determine on a tour in pursuit of health. “It was resolved,” says 
Mr Dunlap, “that, in the spring of 1810, he should visit his brother 
James, who resided in England ; but he lived not to sce that spring, 
On the 10th of November 1809, he was attacked by a violent pain 
in his side, for which he was bled, and retired to his chamber to be 
nursed, as he thought, for a few days. From this time to the 22nd 





racter in its former appearance, this steadiness of application might 
not have been expected. What is the na‘ure or merit of my per- | 
formance? This question is not forme to answer. My decision is 
favourable or otherwise, according to the views which i take of the | 
subject. When a mental comparison is made between this and the | 
mass of novels, I am inclined to be pleased with my own produc- | 
tion. But when the objects of comparison are changed, and I | 
revolve the transcendant merits of ‘ Caleb Williams,’ my pleasnre | 
> ones ome and is preserved from a total extinction only by the | 
reflection that this performatice is the first ; that every new attempt | 
Will be better than the last, and that, consiJered in the light of a | 
prelude or first ink, it may merit that praise to which it may possess | 
no claim, considered as a last best creation.” 
* During his residence in New York, in the year 1798, Brown, | 
Who had already seen the plague of Philadelphia, witnessed the 
jallinig ravages of the yellow fever. This city had been attacked 
several years in saccession by the pestilence; but it was hoped that | 
its frightfal malignity would be dinrinished in each new visitation. | 
Of the events brought about by this awful infliction, our novelist 
ives many overwhelming particulars. in his letters to his brother 
ames, written in answer to the earnest entreaties of his family that 





he would fly from New York, as they had formerly done from | 
Philadelphia ; but he was not only settled, as he supposed, ina | 


healthful part of the town, but resolved that he would in no case 


leave the sufferers to whom his assistance might be useful. Nothing | 


‘could be more honourable to his character than this almost self- 
sacrifice for the good of others. 


* “In the present healthful state,” says he, “of this neighbour- | 


hood, it would be absurd to allow fear to drive me away. When 
there is actual and indisputable danger, it would be no less absurd 
to remzin; since, even if the disease terminate favourably, or even 
were certain so to terminate, we are sure of being infinitely trouble- 
some to others, and of undergoing much pain. E.H. 8. has ex- 
tensive and successful practice in this disease. 


posed, but will shortly do well. If, when this fever attacks our 
neighbourhood, I run away, | am not sure that I shall do right. 
E. H.S. at least, probably Johnson, will remain at all events; and 


if Iran the risk of requiring to be nursed, I must not forget that | 


others may require to be nursed by me, in a disease where personal 
attentions are all in all.” 

‘Tm the above year our author published his novel, entitled 
“ Wieland.” This extraordinary romance brought him into 
universal notice; and it was shortly followed by “Ormond, Sor 
the Secrét Witness,” which, however, neither obtained nor de 
served tlie same success. ~Brown, nevertheless, did not relax 
in his toil for fame; but “actually began and proceeded in the 
composition of no less than five novels, of which two, namely, 
“ Arthur Mervyn,” and “ Edgar Huntly,” were finished and pub- 
fished in the year 1799. The main subject of the former tale was 
derived from the tragical circumstances consequent on the advent 
of the plague in the author’s native ¢ity of Philadelphia, in the year 
1793 ; and as he had been himself a witness of many of the calami- 


Through fatigue | 
and exposure to midnight airs, he is at present somewhat indis- 


of February, he was confined to his room; his sufferings were then 
relieved by death. During this long confinement, he scarcely ever 
enjoyed case, and sometimes suffered greatly; yet he never uttere! 
a murmur or impatient exclamation, and scarcely a complaint 

‘“ Such is the testimony of one who witnessed, with the tenderest 
anxiety, his protracted sufferings,—his beloved companion, his 
nurse, his wife. 

‘From the same source the following particulars of the illness 
and death of this lamented man are derived :— 

© He always felt for others more than for himself; and the 
evidences of sorrow in those around him, which could not at ail 
times be suppressed, appeared to affect him more than his own 
sufferings. Whenever he spoke of the probability of a fatal termi- 
nation to his disease, it was in an indirect and covert manner, as, 
‘You must do so and so when [am absent,’ or ‘ when I am asleep.’ 
He surrendered not up one faculty of his soul but with his last 
breath. He saw death in every step of his approach, and viewed 
him asa messenger that brought with him no terrors. He frequently 


_ expressed his resignation, but his resignation was not produced by 


apathy or pain; for while he bowed with submission to the divine 
will, he felt, with the keenest sensibility, his separation from those 
who madethis world but too dear to him. Towards the last, he spoke 
of death without disguise, and appeared to wish to prepare his 
| friends for the event, which he felt to be approaching. A few days 
previous to his change, sitting up in the bed, he fixed his eyes on 

the sky, and desired not to be spoken to until he first spoke. In 
| this position, and with a serene countenance, he continued for 
some minutes, and then said to his wife, ‘ When I desired you npt 
tu speak to me, I had the most transporting and sublime feclings I 
|} ever experienced. I wanted to enjoy them, and know how long 
they would last ;’ concluding with requesting her to remember the 
circumstance. 

*“On the morning of the 19th of February 1810, it was ob- 
served that a change for the worse had taken place. He thought 
himself dying, and desired to see all his family, and spoke to each 
| in the tenderest and most affectionate manner. He, however, re- 
| mained in this dying state until the 22d, frequently conversing with 
his friends, in perfect possession of his faculties to the last.” 

‘Such was the death of Charles Brockden Brown, at the age of 
‘thirty-nine; but even in this short life he had achieved works 
| whose merits will assuredly tend to perpetuate his name as a dis- 
tinguished writer of romance.’ 


OBJECTIONS TO A DISSECTING STORY IN THE 
‘NEW MONTHLY,’ 


TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—Those who possess literary reputation, possess also, toa 
great extent, the power of leading the public mind to either good 
or evil. They are consequently responsible in a court of moral 
equity, for the good or evil use of the talent they possess. If 
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they eschew the former, and choose the latter, they become amenable 
to the strictures, even of the poorest scribbler who ever wielded 
peo. This must be my claim to make the remark I am about to 


fh the current number of the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ there is 
insetted a horrible story, connected with the practice of anatomy. 
The outline is; two friends, who are medical students, take apart- 
ments in the Borough, for the purpose of studying anatomy ; and as 
they are Somewhat disgusted with the coarseness of their fellow 
students, they resolve to procure subjects, and study at their own 
residence. One of them falls in love with a very beautiful girl, and 
goes out of town for a day or two, after being promised her hand 


in marriage by her father. On. his return, his companion informs | 


him, that he has procured a fresh sabject for dissection. They 
enter the closet where the body lies, and the lover recognizes his 
mistress, who has been ‘ Burked’ He then falls into a fit, and 
diés. ‘The friend pursues his studies, and ten years afterwards,— 
having in the meantime made himself the owner of a wife and chil- 
dren—he is called to attend a patient in an hospital, who, in his last 
moments, confesses himself to be the murderer of the young lady 
to whom the doctor’s friend had been betrothed; after which, he 
also is about to die, when the doctor shews him a picture of the 
young lady in the lid of his snuff-box, which he had himself painted 
from the corpse. The man immediately goes into convulsions and 
expires. The tale is headed ‘The Victim, @ true story ;’ and, at 
the.conclasion, the doctor, who is the teller of it, declares his reso- 
lution to ahandon the scalpel for ever. 

Now, what is the moral which will be drawn from this veracious 
nartative, by the ignorant and timid who peruse it? That anatomy 
is a most revolting pursuit, and not at all necessary, or else to be 
sure, a doctor, who must know, would never have declared his 
intention of giving it up. The story altogether bears marks of the 
romance manufacturer’s pen; but that class of persons, to whose 
morbid appetite for the horrible it is intended to administer, will 
store it up in their memories, as devoutly as if it were gospel; and 
it will be quoted in their circles for ever and ever, as an unanswer- 





able argument against dissection. A slight note of the Editor | 
alone accompanies it; expressing a hope, that the impression it | 
makes will swell the desire for reform in matters relating to | 
dissection. 

It will do no such-thing. - It will do just the contrary. It will 
perpetuate a mass of mischievous prejudices, founded on what 


amongst the unreflecting will be considered as a fact. Not one | should treat us with scarcely any but m-dern overtures ? 


philosophical remark accompanies the story, to neutralize its evil 
tendency.’ The imagination may sup full of horrors, without a | 
scrap of counteraction.. Such a story will do more towards keep- | 
ing up absurd ‘and ignorant passion, and feelings, than whole 
volumes of philosophic writing can possibly do to abate them. The 
imagination has a much ‘more powerful effect in the majority of 
human beings, than any appeal to the judgment has; and when they 
are very weak and ignorant, no reasoning can make them compre- 
hend, that mankind would still have been great gainers by ‘the prac- 
tice of dissection, even supposing that the horrible practices for 
the sake of procuring subjects had been carried to a still greater 
extent. 

Look at the facts which are detailed in the story, so ostentatiously 
set forth as true. First, that students in the dissecting-rooms are | 
so coarse-minded, that no person of delicate feelings can associate | 
with them. Secondly, that a doctor gave up dissection. | 

Had the story issued from the Minerva Library, or graced a six- | 
penny book for the morbid-minded amongst the uninstructed classes, | 
with a fierce, staring, ochred print facing the title-page, like Paul | 
Jones, or George Barnwell, or the picture of Turpin placing the 
old woman on the fire to make her discover her money; the mis- | 
chief would have been comparatively trifling. But this is mental 
dram-drinking for the middle and upper classes of society; more 
mischievous an hundred-fold than all the rubbings performed by | 





Saint John Long on the backs of his patients. He did mischief) __ 


only upon individuals; but this work will have a tendency to pre- 
vent the cure of the diseases of thousands. 

It'is moreovér edited, not by an unknown scribbler whose opinions 
are of no weight in the community, who merely writes for hire, 
Without cating What way be the result of his writings, whether they 
be good or evil, so long as he is‘paid his wages. Not so. One of 
the first literary men of ‘the age is its conductor ; one whose writ- 
ings are highly and justly appreciated, not in England alone, but 
throughout the American continent, wherever the English language 
One who has done the cause of universal humanity 





miserable beings who suffer under the influence of partial laws ; and 


who has satirized, with a caustic lash and unsparing pen, dipped in 
the fountain of ready wit, the aristocratic vices which degrade the 
Saxon race. One who has neither truckled’ to the patritian, nor 
tyrannized over the plebeian. One, in short, who has hitherto 
merited, in all outward seeming, the name of ‘ an honest patriot,’ 
and has done more towards giving-a right tone to people’s minds, 
than the whole race of novel-writers now existing, Sir Walter Scott 
included. I allude to Edward Lytton Bulwer, the author of ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ a work which will be held in high honour, for its. pure 
spirit of philanthropy and knowledge of the motives which goyern - 
human actions, long after the race of historical romancers and. por- 
trait-painters shall have been forgotten. 
Great, then, is the responsibility of such aman, if be lends 
himself to the teaching of evil. The insertion of such a story as 
the one I have alluded to, must have taken place under.a delegated 
authority. His good taste could never have sanctioned it, He 
would better have understood moral justice. He could not, would 
not, be a pander to the ravening appetite of a diseased portion of 
the public, for horrors which do not inculcate the shunning of vice, 
but impede the diffusion of reason. He surely must be above the 
paltry arts of forcing a sale by trickery.. The mere merchant-crq/t 
of books cannot degrade so high an intellect. But, however the 
morbid scrap may have crept in, it is the duty of every one, loving 
his species, to mark it with the strongest expressions of abhorrence ; 
and to enter his protest against so gross a fable being received as 
narration of truth. It is a pleasanter thing to praise than to be 
obliged to find fault; but the latter becomes an imperative duty, 
when a deadly poison is circulated, under the forged signature of a 
knowa and esteemed physician. 

I remain, Sir, your’s very truly, 


Dee, 2, 1831. Junius Repivives, 











THE PLAY-GOER. 


TERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Dxurr-Lane.—The Barber of Seville—The Scape-Goat—High Life Below Stairs. 
Covent-Gar DEen.—Artaxerxes—-Country Quarters —The Lrish Ambassador. 








OVERTURES AT THE THEATRES. 
TO THE TATLER. 
Sir,—Is it not rather strange, that our theatrical orchestras 
The com- 
positions of Sphor, Weber, Auber, and other smoothly-sounding 
names, are deubtless very fine; but why are Handel’s immortal 
Overtures, the Occasional Uratorio, ‘ Acis and Galatea,—Mozart’s 
Overtures to ‘ Zauberfléte,’ * Le Nozze di Figaro,’ and others, 
allowed to grow dusty on the shelf? Is not the scientific taste with 
which these pieces abound infinitely superior to the terrific extremes 
of piano and forte with which most of the modern overtures (and 
I am at present speaking only of the overtures) contrive to ‘ split 
the ears of the groundlings ?' It is my firm opinion that the stan- 
dard works of the old masters would elicit more applause ; for those 
who have no musical ear pay not the slightest attention to the 


overture; while those who are musical, must always be delighted to 
| recognize their tried and trusty friends, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 


1 an, Sir, 
Very truly your’s, 
Civis. 
[We heartily agree with our correspondent in preferring the great 
rulers of the musical heaven, Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, to those 
Dii Minorum Gentium enumerated at the beginning of his letter: 
but he does not go so often to the play as we do, otherwise, though 
he would meet with little of Handel, he would hear much of Haydn 
and Mozart, particularly at Covent Garden, where there is a far 


greater musical taste in the management than at the other theatre, 
— Edit.) 





=e = 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Lover or tHe Drama gratifies us by his wishes. With regard to the 
work on another subject, of which he so extremely doubts the veracity, 
is it not surprising that somebody does not make a formal exposure of its 

_ statements ? : 

Henaicus will see, upon reflection, that the expression of an opinion will 
not do, unless he instances some cases or case in support of it. 

We are always glad to bear from our friend S. W. H,, but his last letter on 
the Surrey Theatre goes rather too much upon the ground of unsupported 
assertion,—ilis rhymes, though they have a good burden, are not so 
good as his prose. att et nat 

We see no objection to the subject pro our valuable correspondent, 
Junius Raseveven, provided due segard be kept in mind for the great 
talents of the author in question. 
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Just Published, in Two Vols, 12me, price 12s. boards, 
THE ADVENTURES OF A. 


DRAMAT A 
' By BENJAMIN ERERF, Esq. 
#9 Author will atheros to promote the Sale of 
this Aare firect or indirect, 
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row, Of whom may be had, Numbers I, LI, and IIf, of THE 
MAGNET; or PERIODICAL REVIEW, price 3d, each, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Tae Deputy Licenser axp THE BisHops. 
— The pe ew of the new Drury Lane 
drama of The Bride of Ludgate (to be played 
on Thursday) has been delayed (writes a cor- 
respondent) by the extraordinary official sensi- 
tiveness of Mr Deputy Colman, who refused to 
license the piece until Charles the Second (one 
of the dramatis persone) who was made by the 
author to disguise himself as a parson, should 
masquerade it under another less objectionable 
character! A king, appearing as apriest, seemed 
to Mr Colman, as savouring of irreverence | 
towards the Bench! This, monstrous as it may | 
seem, is a true story! The stage is called ‘a | 
school of public instruetion !’ How long is it ! 
to be under the pedagogueship of ‘ two o’clock 
in the morning morality ” 

A Purmosorpuer’s Native Country. — 
When Socrates was asked of his country, he replied, 
* 1 was born in the world.’ 


Ricut-minpEpNEss.—He who exercises a 
constant independence of spirit, and seldom gives 
offence by the freedom of his opinions, may be pre- 
sumed to have a well-regulated mind.— Hazlitt. 


— Savages pay equal reverence to both gods | 
and devils; nay, they pray more to the evil spirits | 
than to the good ; for, say they, the latter, who are | 
perfectly good, can do only good, but we must take | 
great care not to offend the wicked, that they may do | 
us no harm. [If this is not orthodox, it shews at least | 
that the savages are not bad logicians.—Belframi’s | 
Pilgrimage in Europe and America. | 

Apvice to Masters.—Mr D——., wearied | 
at the inattention of his servant, said to him one day, | 
* Valentine, thou shalt dine to morrow at my table, 
in this very dining room.’—‘Sir, you do me too much | 
honour,’ replied he.—*‘ Thou shalt dine alone, and I | 
will serve thee.’—* Ah, sir, you are jesting with a | 
ros servant, whose zeal and devotedness are well | 

nown to you.’—* Poh! zeal is quite out of the 
question ; [tell thee I will wait upon thee myself, | 
with the napkin under my arm; but mind, if the | 
next day, thou do’st not recollect how 1 wish to be | 
waited upon, I will turn thee away {rom my service,’ 
As was said, was done, and, since that time, Mr | 
D—— is served as he wishes to be. — Paris in| 
London. 

Perrarcn’s Youne Ciercyman. — There | 
coming a foolish young nian to the church, his mas 
ter’s praise and extol him, either from love or igno- | 
rance ;—he swelleth and mareheth proudly; the | 
people gaze at him, his kinsfoiks and friends can | 
scarge contain their joy! he, being willed, getteth up | 
into the pulpit, aod overl.oking all from on high, | 
marmureth out, no one can teil what! but they ex- | 
tul him as one that hath spoken like a god! fo the 
meantime, the bells gingle, trumpets rattle, rings fly 
avout, kisses ace given, and a piece of black cloth is 
hung on his shoulders ;—when ali this is finished | 
dowa cometh the wise man that went upa fool! Thus | 
are wise men made now-a-days.—View of Human 
Life. | 

Paussta in THE Nunta Century.—There | 
is a particular custom observed by this nation ; that, | 
when any one dies, the body remains unburnt, with 
the selations and friends, for a mooth or two; and | 
tie bodies of kings aud nobles remain longer, accord- 
ing to thejr respective wealth, somerimes for half a | 
yeaf, during all which time it is kept in the house, 
aad: drinking and sports continue until the body is 
cousuimed. When the body is carried to the funeral 
file, the substance of the deceased, which yet remains | 
aiter the sports and drinking bouts, is divided into five | 
or six heaps, or more according to its value. 
heaps are placed at the distance of a mile from each 
viber; the largest heap at the zreatest distance fiom 
the town, and the lesser heaps gradually diminishing, 
so that the smallest heap is nearest to the town wheie 
the dead body lies. Then all are summoned who have 
fleet horses, within the distance of five or six miles 
a:ound, and they all strive for the substance of the 
dead person. ~ Fle who has the swiftest horse, gains 
the mest distant and Jargest heap, and the others, in 
just proportion, till the whole 1s won; then every 
one takes away his share, as his own property: and 
owing to this custom, swift horses are in great request, 
and extremely dear.—Wadfston’s Voyage in the 
Baltics as related to Alfred, King of England. 














These | 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS. EVENING. | 





DRURY LANE. 


Mr Kennev’s Grand Opera of 





Masaniello. 
Elvira (3rd time) + + Miss Mayhew 
Fenella (3rd time) + Miss Kenneth 


Fishermen’s Wives, Miss Faucit, Miss Crawford, 
Mrs Bedford, and Miss Field 


Masaniello (3rd time) - Mr Wood 
Don Alphonso . - MrT. Cooke 
Pietro ’ - «+ Mr Bedford 
Rufttino ‘ ‘ - Mr Salter 
Lorenzo Pr - «+ Mr Brindal 
Moreno ‘ ‘ - Mr Yarnold 
Selva , 4 - Mr Honner 
Commissioner - Mr Fenton 


A Spanish Bolero, by Miss Baseke and Mr Gilbert. 
Toconclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 


Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . ‘ - « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima , ° . Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - . MrH. Wallack 
Sadhusing ° » Monsieur Martin 
Phineah ° - MrC. Jones 
Azouff - -  « Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . ‘ - Mr Fenton 
Zarés 3 - « Mr Younge 
Veshna ‘ ° - MrF. Cooke 
Kebar J » « MrT. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Barber of Seville ; 
Bride of Ludgate. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Dr Youne’s Tragedy of 


and The 








The Revenge. 
Leonora. ° « Miss ‘taylor 
Isabella : - « Mrs Vining 
Zanga ; a - Mr Young 
Don Alonzo . - « Mr Warde 
Don Carlos ‘ . Mr J. Mason 
Don Alvarez . . « Mr Evans 
Don Manuel « Mr Baker 


Previous to the Tragedy, 
‘ Coriolan,’ 


After the Tragedy, Boieldieu’s Overture * Du Califfe 


de Bagdad.’ 
Previous to the Farce, Mehul’s Overture ‘ D'Une 
Folie.’ 
After which, a New Farce, ealled 
Country Quarters. 
Madame Valcour . - Miss Taylor 
Julia. F . Miss Stohwasser 
Finette P é + Miss Poole 
Mr Desargus Mr Bartley 
Captain Valcour Mr Abbott 
Bounce . : ‘ Mr Wrench 
To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, called 


The Irish Ambassador. 


Lady Emily Delauney - Miss E. Tree 


Isabella. . Miss Taylor 
The Grand Duke - . Mr Diddear 
Prince Rodolph - Mr Abbott 


Count Morenos 

Baron Lowincraft . 

Sir Patrick O'Plenipo 
Olmutz ® je 
Herman 


- Mr Bartley 
Mr F. Maithews 
Mr Power 

- Mr Barnes 
Mr Irwin 


—_— 


To-morrow, Artaxerxes ; Country Quarters; and 


The Irish Ambassador. 








QUEEN’S. 
For the Benefit of Mr Norton. 
A New Romantic Drama, called 


The Miser Murderer. 


Haggi Lutzo, Phedora, Eloise diRotaldo. Mrs Hield | The Baron Ferozo Pomposo 
- Mr Green 


Peter Swanck, Justice Blatz . 
Michael Millex . ‘ 


After which, 
Love and Mystery. 


Celeste de Montmorency . Miss George 


Eloise 7 3 « Miss Oman 
Colonel de Liason - « Mr Green 
Carlos ° ‘ Mr Norton 


Lelia de Sarsfield . » Mrs Hield 
Mrs O Snalivan « « Mrs Russell 
Colonel Sarsfield - Mr Hield 


Reuben Keyvolt . . 
eddy Mahony ° 





Mrs Cooper 
Mr Norton 


Beethoven's Overture to | 


To conclude with a Serio-Comic Irish Drama, called | Rictiard Parker 


The Spectre of the Wreck. | ——— 
| Copu rG.—Adorni the Deformed — Red 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


| A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 
Mis-Apprehension. 


Miss Clementina Bramble .~. Miss Stuart 








Fanny ° . Miss Pincott 
Frank Hartley . «+ Mr Raymond 
Money . ° Mr W. Vining 
Thomas . + . Mr Cooper 
Mr Williams ° - Mr Gough 
After which, a Burletta, called 
The Widow. 
Susan , : Miss Patterson 
| The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestpig 
| Augustus Gallopade - Mr Liston 
| Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
| Trusty . : Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl - «+ Mr W. Vining 
Bond ‘ Mr Sherriff 
To which will be added, the Burletta of 
i’ill be YWour Second! 
Emma é ‘ Miss Norman 
General Balcour - «+ Me Gough 
George Lovel . + MrT, Raymond 


Lieuteuant O'Bryan . e 
Captain St Alvan 
Mr Placid 


Mr Brougham 
Mr Raymond 
Mr Liston 


To conclude with the Burletta of 

The Chaste Salute. 
Baroness de Blanebec Miss Stuart 
Madame Thibaut Miss Forde 


| Lucille ‘ i Miss Fitzwalter 
Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
Thibaut P - « MrCollier 
Philippe. ° - Mr Worreh 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, called 
Victorine. 





Victorine . . Mrs Yates 
Elise, ° . « Mes Fitzwilliam 
Sophie . ‘ . Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre ‘ Mr Yates 


Mr O. Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 
Mr Hemmings 


| César Chanteloupe 

| Mr Bonassus ‘ 
| Blaise * ° . 
, Michael ° 
| After which, Mr Berwarn’s New Burletta, ealled 


| The Wept of the Wish- 
ton Wish. 


| Hope Gough . . 


Mile Celeste 
Faith . ‘ ‘ Miss Daly 
Abundance . + Mrs Daly 
Major Gough Mr Downe 
Captain Heathcote - Mr Gallot 
Satisfaction Shunks Mr J. Reeve 
Col. Marsden Mr Hemmings 
Conanchet Mr O. Smith 

To conelnde with Mr Bucksrone’s Burbesque of 
. Hyder Ali. 

The Tiger Cat é Mis Fitzwilfam 
The Lion, with Songs . Mc J. Reeve 
The tiger, with Words Mr Wilkinson 
Hyder Ali. . MrS. Smith 
Sadhusing Mr Gallot 


} 





SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entittad 


Cinderelia. 
Cinderella = - Miss Somerville 
| Vixenella ° ° Miss Vincent 
| Flirtilla ‘ ; . MrsC. Hill 
| Prince Floridor of Salerno . Mr Edwin 
: Zelidor ‘ Mr Ransford 
Mr C. Hill 
| Flippertonio - Mr Yee 
' | Aruolphe . ‘ . Mr Tully 
+ + Mr Norton | 0" P . 2 fe Reses 


| After which, a Romantic Drama, entitled 
The Robber’s Wife. 


To conclude with 


‘The Mutiny at the Wore: 


Mrs Brooks 
Mr Elton 


Mary Parker . os 





Rover—Frederick of Prussia. 


| Ciry TuHearre.— The Enchanted Isle— , 


Eily O’Connor—Two Bears. 


i 
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